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A FULL MOON IN MARCH 


(Enter THREE ATTENDANTS) 
FIRST ATTENDANT: What are we to do? What part do 
we take in the Play? Did he tell you that? 

SECOND ATTENDANT: He said we were to join in wher 
‘ver we thought it necessary, singing or speaking. 
FIRST ATTENDANT: But what are we to do before the 

Play begins? 
SECOND ATTENDANT: We are to sing, of course. 
FIRST ATTENDANT: But what? 
SECOND ATTENDANT: At first he said any love song | 


could remember. And then he said that I must sing 


that song with the line: “Crown of gold, dung of 


swine.” 
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SECOND ATTENDANT sings, unfolding and folding a 
cloth as in The Hawk’s Well. THE FIRST ATTENDANT 
may join in singing the burden at the end of the first 

or second verse; the FIRST ATTENDANT has a tenor 
voice; the SECOND ATTENDANT a bass voice. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: 
Every loutish lad in love 
Thinks his wisdom great enough, 
What cares love for this and that? 
To make all his parish stare, 
As though Pythagoras wandered there. 


Crown of gold or dung of swine. 


Should old Pythagoras fall in love 
Little may he boast thereof. 
What cares love for this and that? 
Days go by in foolishness. 

Oh, how great their sweetness is. 


Crown of gold or dung of swine. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: 
Open wide those gleaming eyes, 
That can make the loutish wise. 
What cares love for this and that? 
Make a leader of the schools 
Thank the Lord, all men are fools. 


Crown of gold or dung of swine. 
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When the cloth has been folded the THREE ATTEN- 
DANTS sit at one or both sides of the stage, where it is 
nearest to the stage. They may find there, or have placed 
there at their first entrance, gong, drum, flute and 


zither. THE QUEEN ts discovered seated and veiled. 
QUEEN (Stretching and yawning) : 
What man is at the door? 


FIRST ATTENDANT: Nobody, Queen. 


QUEEN: Some man has come, some terrifying man, 
For I have yawned and stretched myself three times 


4) 


Admit him, Captain of the Guard... 
FIRST ATTENDANT: He comes. 
(Enter THE SWINEHERD) 


THE SWINEHERD: ‘The beggars of my country say that he 


‘That sings you best, shall take you for a wite. 
He that best sings his passion. 
HE SWINEHERD And they say 
lhe kingdom is added to the gift. 
So have I sworn. 


SWINEHERD: But what if some blind aged crippled man 
Or some base beggar in his famine sing 


Better than wholesome men? 
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QUEEN: Some I reject. 
No man abhorrent to these eyes can sing, 
Some I have punished for their impudence. 


SWINEHERD: So that’s the catch 

Look well upon me, Queen. 
My hair is foul and matted—here and there 
My flesh seems scarce less ragged than my rags. 
I have crossed many forests and the beasts 
Have torn me with their claws—my memory’s gone 
Because great solitudes have driven me mad, 
But when I look into a stream the face 
That trembles upon the surface makes me think 
My origin was fouler than my rags. 


QUEEN: But you have passed through perils for my sake; 
Come a great distance. I permit the song. 


SWINEHERD: Kingdom and lady, if I sing the best? 
But who decides? 


QUEEN: I and my heart decide 
We say that song is best that moves us most. 
No song has moved us yet. 


SWINEHERD: You must be won 
At a full Moon in March, those beggars say, 
That Moon has come but I am here alone. 


QUEEN: Remember through what perils you have com« 
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But I am crueller than solitude, 

Forest or beast. Some I have killed or maimed 
Because their singing put me in a rage 

And some because they came at all. Men hold 
That woman’s beauty is a kindly thing. 

But they that call me cruel speak the truth, 
Cruel as the winter of virginity. 

But for a reason that I cannot guess 

I would not harm you. Go before I change; 


Why do you stand, your chin upon your breast? 


SWINEHERD: My mind is running on our marriage night 


Imagining all from the first touch and kiss. 


EN: What gives you that strange confidence. What makes 


You think that you can move my heart and me? 


SWINEHERD: Because I look upon you without fear 
I know the thought of God. 


QUEEN: What is that thought? 


SWINEHERD: Desiring cruelty, he made you cruel. 
I shall embrace body and cruelty 
Desiring both as though I had made both. 


You cannot help but yield to such desire. 


QUEEN: Another question. You bring like all the rest 
Some novel simile, some wild hyperbole 


Praising my beauty? 
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SWINEHERD: My memory has returned. 
I tended swine, when I first heard your name 
I rolled among the dung of swine and laughed 
What do I know of beauty? 


QUEEN: Sing the best 


And you are not a swineherd, but a king. 


SWINEHERD: What do I know of kingdoms? (snapping 


fingers) That for kingdoms! 


QUEEN: If by the trembling of my limbs or sudden tear 
I should proclaim your song beyond denial 
More moving than the rest, I leave this thron 
These corridors, the reverence of servants 


What do I gain? 


} 


SWINEHERD: A song—the night of lo 


An ignorant forest and the dung of swine. 


(QUEEN leaves throne and comes down stage 


QUEEN: All here have heard the man and all have judge 
I led him that I might not seem unjust 
From point to point established in all eyes 
He has brought hither insult and not lo 


SWINEHERD: She shall bring forth her farrow in the dung 


But first my song—what nonsense shall | sing? 


QUEEN: Send for the headsman, Captain of the Guard 
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FIRST ATTENDANT: I have sent already, Queen. He stands 
without 


QUEEN: I owe my thanks to God that this foul wretch 
Foul in his rags, his origin, his speech, 
In spite of all his daring has not dared 
Ask me to drop my veil. Insulted ears 
Have heard and shuddered, but my face is pure. 


Had it but known the insult of his e 


I had torn it with these nails. 


SWINEHERD (Going up Stage): Why should I ask? 


What do those features matter. When | se 
I picked a number on the roulette wheel 
| } 


I trust the wheel, as every lover must. 
QUEEN: Pray if your savagery has learnt to pray, 
For in a moment they will lead you out 


Then bring your severed head. 


SWINEI 


ERD: My severed head! (laughs) 


There is a story in my country of a woman 


That stood all bathed in blood—a drop of blood 
Entered her womb and there begat a child. 
QUEEN: Oh, foul, foul, foul—I shall be quit of him 


I shall not touch his blood. 


SWINEHERD: She sank in sleep, 


Her body in the bridal sleep, conceived 
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QUEEN: Begone! I shall not see your face again. 
(She turns towards him, her back to the audience, 
and slowly drops her veil) 
THE ATTENDANTS unfold the cloth. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: What are you to sing? 


FIRST ATTENDANT: ‘The song of that ancient Irish Queen 
Who put her lover’s head upon a stake. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: But that has nothing to do with this 
Play. 


That was quite a different Queen. 


FIRST ATTENDANT: 
He had famished in a wilderness, 
Braved lions for my sake, 
And all men lie that say that | 
Bade that swordsman take 
His head from off his body 
And set it on a stake. 


He swore to sing my beauty 
Though death itself forbade, 
They lie that say in mockery 
Of all that lovers said, 

Or in mere woman’s cruelty 
I bade them fetch his head. 


O what innkeeper’s daughter 
Shared the Byzantine crown! 
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Girls that have governed cities, 
Or burned great cities down, 
Have bedded with their fancy-man 
Whether a king or clown; 


Gave their bodies, emptied purses 
For praise of clown or king. 

Gave all the love that women know! 
O they had their fling 

But never stood before a stake 


And heard the dead lips sing. 


(When the cloth has been folded up again the QUEEN 


is discovered standing exat tly as before, the dropped 
veil at her side, but she holds above her head the sev- 
ered head of the SWINEHERD. Her hands are red. There 


are red blotches upon her dress, not realistically repre- 


Y. nted ; red gloves, some pattern of red cloth are suffi- 


ATTENDANT: Her lips are moving. 


ATTENDANT: She has begun to sing. 


ENDANT: I cannot hear what she is singing. 


Ah, now I can hear. 


ATTENDANT (Singing as Queen): 





Child and darling, hear my song, 


Never cry I did you wrong, 
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Cry that wrong came not from me 
But my virgin cruelty. 


Great my love before you came, 
Greater when I loved in shame, 
Greatest when there broke from me 
Storm of virgin cruelty. 


(THE QUEEN dances and in the dance lays the head 


upon the throne) 
SECOND ATTENDANT: She is waiting. 


FIRST ATTENDANT: She is waiting for his song. 
The song he has come such a long way to sing 


She has forgotten that the dead cannot sing 


SECOND ATTENDANT (Laughs softly as head): He has 
begun to laugh. 


FIRST ATTENDANT: He has begun to sing. 


SECOND ATTENDANT (Singing as head) : 
I sing a song of Jack and Jill, 
Jill had murdered Jack, 
The moon shone brightly, 
Ran up the hill, and round the hill, 
Round the hill and back, 


A full moon in March. 
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Jack had a hollow heart for Jill, 
Had hung his heart on high, 

The moon shone brightly, 

Had hung his heart beyond the hill, 
A twinkle in the sky, 


A full moon in March. 


THE QUEEN in her dance moves away from the head. 


Alluring and refusing.) 
FIRST ATTENDANT (Laughs as Queen). 


SECOND ATTENDANT: She is laughing. How can she laugh 


if she lov es the dead ? 


FIRST ATTENDANT: She is crazy. That is why she is 
laughing. 


He laughs again as Queen) 


(QUEEN takes up the head and lays it upon the ground. 
She dances before it—a dance of adoration. She takes 
the head up and dances with it to drum taps, which 
grow quicker and quicker. As the drum taps approach 
their climax, she presses her lips to the head. Her 
body shivers to very rapid drum taps. The drum taps 
cease. She sinks slowly down, holding the head to he 
breast.) 
Song 
The Folding and Unfolding of the Cloth 
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SECOND ATTENDANT: 
Why must those holy, haughty feet descend 
From emblematic niches and what hand 
Ran that delicate raddle through their white? 
My heart is broken, yet must understand. 
What do they seek for? Why must they descend ? 


FIRST ATTENDANT: 


For desecration and the lover’s night. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: 
I cannot face that emblem of the moon 
Nor eyelids that the unmixed heavens dart 
Nor stand upon my feet, so great a fright 
Descends upon my savage, sunlit heart. 
What can she lack whose emblem is the moon? 


FIRST ATTENDANT: 


But desecration and the lover’s night. 


SECOND ATTENDANT: 
Delight my heart with sound; speak yet again 
But look and look with understanding eyes 
Upon the pitchers that they carry; tight 
Therein all time’s completed treasure is: 
What do they lack? O cry it out again. 


FIRST ATTENDANT: 
Their desecration and the lover’s night. 
William Butler Y eats 
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AN ELEGY FOR D. 





H. LAWRENCE 


Died 2 March, 1930 


Green points on the shrub 

and poor Lawrence dead. 

The night damp and misty 

and Lawrence no more in the world 
to answer April’s promise 

with a fury of labor 

against waste, waste and life’s 


coldness. 


Once he received a letter- 
he never answered it 

praising him: so English 
he had thereby raised himself 
to an unenglish greatness. 
Dead now and it grows clearer 


what bitterness drove him. 


This is the time. 

The serpent in the grotto 

water dripping from the stone 
into a pool. 

Mediterranean evenings. Ashes 
of Cretan fires. And to the north 
forsythia hung with 

yellow bells in the cold. 
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Poor Lawrence 

worn with a fury of sad labor 

to create summer from 

spring’s decay. English 
women. Men driven not to love 
but to the ends of the earth. 
The serpent turning his 
stone-like head, 


the fixed agate eyes turn also. 


And unopened jonquils 
hang their folded heads. No 
summer. But for Lawrence 
full praise in this 

half cold half season— 

before trees are in leaf and 
tufted grass stars 

unevenly the dead ground. 


Slowly the serpent leans 

to drink by the tinkling water, 
the forked tongue alert. 
Then fold after fold, 

glassy strength, passing 

a given point, 

as by desire drawn 

forward bodily, he glides 


smoothly in. 
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To stand by the sea or walk 

again along a river’s bank and talk 
with a companion, to halt 

watching where the edge of water 
meets and lies upon 

the unmoving shore— 

Flood waters rise, and will rise, 

rip the quiet valley 

trap the gypsy and the girl. 

She clings drowning to 


a bush in flower. 


Remember, now, Lawrence dead. 
Blue squills in bloom—to 

the scorched aridity of 

the Mexican plateau. Or baked 
public squares in the cities of 
Mediterranean islands 

where one waits for busses and 
boats come slowly along the water 


arriving. 


But the sweep of spring over 
temperate lands, meadows and woods 
where the young walk and talk 
incompletely, 

straining to no summer, 

hearing the frogs, speaking of 


birds and insects— 
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Febrile spring moves not to heat 
but always more slowly, 
burdened by a weight of leaves. 
Nothing now 

to burst the bounds— 

remains confined by them, Heat, 
heat! Unknown. Poor Lawrence, 
dead and only the drowned 
fallen dancing from the deck 

of a pleasure boat 

unfading desire. 


Rabbits, imaginings, the 

drama, literature, satire. 

The serpent cannot move 

his stony eyes, scarcely sees 

but touching the air 

with his forked tongue surmises 
and his body which dipped 

into the cold water 

is gone. 


Violently the satiric sun 

that leads April not to 

the panting dance but to stillness 
in, into the brain, dips 

and is gone also. 


And sisters return 
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through the dusk 
to the measured rancor 


of their unbending elders. 


Greep, greep, greep the cricket 
chants where the snake 

with agate eyes leaned to the water. 
Sorrow to the young 

} 


that Lawrence has passed 


unwanted from England. 
And in the gardens forsythia 
and in the woods 


now the crinkled spice-bush 


in flower. 


William 


Carlos Williams 
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THREE POEMS 


FATHER AT EVENING 


Father and sons, white day’s westward 
Kneeling to red, and two brown mares 
Athwart the far horizon’s soundless ending 
Before the darker rest — why stares 

This man upon his sons as if within 

This day’s unbending wanes all light 

To kindle other mornings, all the strength 
To bring their laughter to another night? 


Evening and spruces dark, the thoughts 

Unleashed beyond the utmost seas 

Of will and knowing — Man, in lemon deepening 
Of skies, and where the hours release 

Their softest fumbling, why — O tired face - 
Paled your lips when beauty’s furtive head 

Stood once before the velvet burrow of 

Your evening dreaming, looked on you and fled? 


Father, behold your sons, the peace, 

The utter calm. ‘The day is past. 

Leave to the night these fruits of knowledge wholl 
Whereof the wine should gall at last 

All peace in dusking, all the witchery 

Of joy beneath the sky, the shout 

With sons. Then cease from probing to what tryst 
High herons — going, going, lost — set out. 
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SOLILOQUY DURING SORROW 


Consider, after all those days of heavy falling, 
that we remembered not at all, not once 

the lofty things, the mocking birds rippling 
the evening out in carols, and all the wrens; 
but found again the sorrows of soughed out months 
and knew only the sycamore’s nightward sighing. 
Then all the thoughts on all the dead swelled higher, 


] 


as if the dead tl 


hemselves were tides from an old shore 


with its bliss depleted, where children shouted never. 


0! mes deep seasons must come like this, with 

no one to palliate the valley’s ruthless going 

to yellow, the teeth then stand upon the lips, 

and in the mind the swans keep swinging toward 

indy tomorrows. Some mouth in a sunny courtyard 


may say it is only yesterday’s defeats whereof 





the grapes are sour, but tomorrow’s plums hang full. 
Still, our eyes peer out of the tightened windows 

and our garden gate is bolted and we speak with 

the gaunt angels hoarsely in our blackened houses. 
Surel due time we shall no longer sit, 





our fingers like limp reeds together, 
thoughts were braiding themselves stronger 


askets to hold all the season’s falls and plunders; 


and our hands shall lie still upon our thighs once more, 
when 


we shall hear the clarions tremble over the waters 
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where our wonders first floundered. Perhaps we shall 
rise at the first piquant bleating of lambs and go, 

tall and more mellowed, along the paths again 

to husband our flocks and speak most tenderly 


to these our heavy beasts we guide and follow. 


Yes, but today we must hold the dead a little while 
longer, see them among April’s tumults, hear thei1 
jocund songs lilting, and feel their fingers as o1 
the delicate pears, with all fruits velveting for 
their tasting. Recall — remember, unto the utmos 
source of recalling, until the dead are so very loud 
that we lie like fallow fields beneath their shouting 


beneath their black-crow calling — until even remembering 


— 


has seeped into the earth, and at last grass spears ou 
beetles unfurl, and the earliest bee tumbles with our thoughts 
onto the diapason hum of the living, and we see our slow 


bodies follow to spread the hands for sun and sowing 


AUBADI 


No more he sleeps, but he has found 
Plums for his lips, winds for his eyes, 
The pillar daunting all that life 

Left weary — other shoulders round 
In tiredness, more mouths for cries 
Than singing rise in endless strife. 
But from his sleep he rises light 

And fetterless and sheds the night. 
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So, father of some austere throne, 

See him unclasp the talons of 

The dark, hear him in June’s delay 
Flute forth his wonder, and alone 

In all the wailing towns, in rough 
And drenching weathers, meet the day 
Unbowed. Forget the mists that wait, 


Declare no evils at his gate. 


Let him go forth arrayed for song 
And feast upon a purple hill, 

And let him grapple with this love 
For which no challenger along 

These slopes is found. Let him, until 
The tempest crackles — drunken of 
His birth and lithe awakenings — 


Not learn of deep and endless things. 


David Cornel DeJong 


David Cornel DeJong 
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Mantis! praying mantis! since your wings’ leaves 

And your terrified eyes, pins, bright, black and poor 
Beg—‘“Look, take it up” (thoughts’ torsion)! “save it!” 
I who can’t bear to look, cannot touch,—You— 

You can—but no one sees you steadying lost 

In the cars’ drafts on the lit subway stone. 


Praying mantis, what wind-up brought you, stone 
On which you sometimes prop, prey among leaves 
(Is it love’s food your raised stomach prays?), lost 
Here, stone holds only seats on which the poor 
Ride, who rising from the news may trample you 
The shops’ crowds a jam with no flies in it. 


Even the newsboy who now sees knows it 

No use, papers make money, makes stone, stone, 
Banks, “it is harmless,” he says moving on—You? 
Where will he put you? There are no safe leaves 
To put you back in here, here’s news! too poot 
Like all the separate poor to save the lost. 


Don’t light on my chest, mantis! do—you’re lost, 
Let the poor laugh at my fright, then see it: 

My shame and theirs, you whom old Europe’s poo 
Call spectre, strawberry, by turns; a stone— 

You point—they say—you lead lost children—leaves 
Close in the paths men leave, saved, safe with you. 
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Killed by thorns (once men), who now will save you 
Mantis? what male love bring a fly, be lost 

Within your mouth, prophetess, harmless to leaves 
And hands, faked flower,—the myth is: dead, bones, it 
Was assembled, apes wing in wind: On stone, 


Mantis, you will die, touch, beg, of the poor. 


Android, loving beggar, dive to the poor 

As your love would even without head to you, 

Graze like machined wheels, green, from off this stone 
And preying on each terrified chest, lost 

Say, I am old as the globe, the moon, it 


Is my old shoe, yours, be free as the leaves. 


Fly, mantis, on the poor, arise like leaves 
The armies of the poor, strength: stone on stone 
And build the new world in your eyes, Save it! 


Louis Zukofsky 
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CLOSED SEASON 


THE WINTER HILL 


Late night and early day I trudge alone, 
Crunching through snowcrust, breaking out a trail 
Through starlight over frozen earth, a snail 
Down silent wildernesses all my own. 


No neighbor voice shouts greeting in a hail 

Of friendliness, no hand is waved to me 

Across the valley’s kept serenity, 

No quick ear catches echo of my calling. 

One hill comes always closer with snow falling ; 
Its bleak slope drops more stark and bare and still 
With no path but my own path visible 

Between two white wastes where ridged wind-drifts lie 
Tented by tempest. No one else but | 

Becomes aware of closeness of this hill 

Which gives back answer to my seeking cry. 


Daylight hangs here like starlight on the snow, 
And starlight burns like daylight in a glow 
Which is a kind of darkness. Here no colo 

3ut light and shadow brightens hill and sky 
Walling this little world that has grown smaller 
After the snowfall, yet a world grown fuller. 


No other person mars this simple scene 
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With human presence, yet one path between 

Two wastes divides the waiting loneliness 

And shows the far reach of the winter’s hill. 

Late night by starlight, early day by sun, 

I cross the snowfields, but I always run 

In ecstasy of fear and joy until 

I pass this place of private wilderness. 

When safe beyond the slope, I turn and shout 

And listen as the echo turns about 

In quick reply. Then must my boots trudge crisper, 
Crunching through snowcrust, and new sounds begin 
To loom like sudden presences within 

Che vast dull quiet of the winter’s whisper. 


PREMONITORY APRII 


When freshets shake the river in a surge 


And rain winds joust with every armored tree, 
Out of that moment of birth’s agony 


Che miracle of summer will emerge. 


And I shall suffer in that same strange way, 
Waking from incredible dream to find 
A bright amazement blazing in my mind, 


With no words telling what my heart would say. 


I shall have need to be articulate 


Despite the throb of music in the air, 
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And I shall grieve for sounds to utter there, 
Knowing no utterance commensurate 


With silence earth possesses through long pain 
Of frost and freshet and torrential rain. 
Carl John Bostelmann 


MEMORANDUM FOR MIDNIGHT 


Clay cannot spell the parable of soul: 

There have been acres where no corn would start, 
Salt land no plowman ever thought to wake; 
Yet man has sown salt acres in his heart. 


Reapers have never threshed the seedless snow, 
Nor dunged with gathered hail their vineries, 
Nor ever dreamed to fertilize the fog; 

Yet man has done the like absurdities, 


Has reaped by the stars where nothing was to reap; 
Culled in the desert’s heart an herbal cress; 

And even, from the storm-swept granite cliff, 
Gathered the unfalling rose of unsuccess. 

A. E. Johnson 








THE AEROPLANE EYE 


VOYAGE TO THE END OF THE 


A trance of force, the 

Steel 

Within a hurrying of wires 
Spins 


The plane 
Slices the landscape 
High 
In backward folds 
Against the 

North 


Beat the schedule! Oh 
How speed 

With vacuous purpose 
Stuns 


And darkens the argument 
Of Space 


Close up, the sky 

Is multiple and dangerous 
With many trances 

Like the trance of steel 
Who are these pilots 
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Wagering history 
On the turn of one idea 


Whose crackling geometrics wake 
Far birds of sorrow round 


The tolling angels of the inland ways? 
A MATTER OF MANNERS 


Clouds of white stone, an 
opium of scenery, 
summer. Reactionary! 


at the window 
of the seventeenth story 


sipping chartreuse 


“T approve of their hunger 
demonstrations, for the 
sake of the color, 

for the sake of the 
landscape, always 

a bit dull here, after 
Nice, after Morocco.” 


Laying it on a bit too thick, 
it is a bit indecent 

even by the standards of 
the gentleman is done for. 
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EPOS 


Harold Rosenberg 


for Ezra Pound 


A language on which the sun flows 
for the first time! The page is 
exceptionally white; and 
image and gesture 
(pantomimic, verbal, and musical), 
blue and yellow and a touch of 
orange occupy the whole 
adjacent air. 
Picture: 

A Japanese murder: 
Blue knife, orange bowels (exposed), 
and the actors appropriately restrained. 

It is a ballet light 
as one moment, 
the early ages, days of gold, 
in costumes 
of all men’s ingenuity. 
Fit tongue 
for tracers of new calendars, 
consultors 
of lately polished stars; 
for whom the singular 
is all surface; space 


is filled to the world’s extremes ; 


and neither rains nor twilights blur the winds. 


Harold Rosenber g 
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COMMENT 


A LESSON FROM RILKE 


T THE New York Botanical Garden is a sugar palm 
that after thirty years under glass has finally begun to 
blossom. Ninety feet above ground huge tassels are sprout- 
ing from the uppermost leaf axils. Soon the tassels will 
drop off, and the tree, having used up all its starch, will 
infallibly die. In somewhat the same fashion the Nineteenth 
Century idea of genius came to belated maturity during the 
first quarter of the Twentieth. In its magnificent flower- 
ing it gave us such writers as Proust and Joyce and Rainer 
Maria Rilke, superficially dissimilar, but each obsessed with 
the problem of the artist, each carrying in his consciousness 
the seeds of death. Proust shut himself up with his asthma 
and snobbism; Joyce, with his pride; Rilke, with his hurt. 
They brought to painfully exquisite perfection the life of the 
nerves, the life of memory. Joyce alone was capable of 
laughter, Proust of dispassion, Rilke of faith. Monumen- 
tality was not in Rilke’s scope, but of the three he made the 
clearest and fullest esthetic statement. 

The best of the Austrian poet, who died in 1926, is, of 
course, in his verses, of which the substance and sensibility, 
but not the haunting rhythms, the scrupulous texture, are 
capable of transliteration. Of the four books (the auto- 
biographical Journal of My Other Self [in German Die Auf- 
zeichnungen des Malte Laurids Brigge|, the naive and tender 
Stories of God, the prose-poem of The Tale of the Love and 
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Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke, and Letters to a Young 
Poet) which hz 


by the publishing house of W. W. Norton, largely through 


ve been made available here in recent years 


the devotion of his translator, M. D. Herter Norton, by 


far the most important is The Journal of My Other Self 


1903-1910), a book of impressions, sensations, fevers, and 
memories, occasioned by his residence in Paris, where he was 


secretary to Rodin; a book so sensitive it might have been 


+ ' : + + h; . ‘ : . ol 4 
written with the ips Of Nis nerves; a transparent record Oj 


im irable: the rise of half a degree in a feeling; 

the gle of refraction, read off at close quarters, in a will de- 
by an alr t infinitesimal weight; the slight cloudiness in 

a dr f desire, and the well-nigh imperceptible change of colo 


or conndence. 





Rilke excites one most when he treats of the terrible, the 
: ) a Fe } 
rotesque th lacerations and the Trets. Less original ana 
+ } m4 . f > : 
arre ing are his too highly colored recalls Oo! childhood, his 
tran with the pe natural, his religious and metaphysical 
peculations. ‘This is the sort of observation that no one else 
; , , 
nade with such acuteness and profundity: 

I re quantities of people, but there are even more faces, 
veral. There are some who wear the same 
nat lly it wears out; it gets dirty; it splits at the 

etch like gloves one has worn on a journey. These 

ire tl simple k; they do not change their face; they nevet 
t There are others who change their faces 

ily rapid succession, and wear them out. At first they 

have enough to last them forever; but they have scarcely 

rty wh ehold, they have come to the last of them. This, 

iturall leads to tragedy. They are not accustomed to being 
frugal with faces. Their last is worn through in a week, has holes 
in it, and in ma places is as thin as paper; and then gradually 

e lining—the no-face comes through, and they go about with that. 
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One of Rilke’s primary ideas, elaborated in The J: 


is that of the proper death: the need of dying one’s own t 
death, of carrying that death within one like the kernel of a Si 
fruit, of exhausting all the forces, accidents, and implications 


of one’s destiny. ‘Let life happen to you .. . life i 


is another statement of this dominating concept. The hero 
of his most popular work, The Tale of the Love and Death 
of Cornet Christopher Rilke, whose loving and dying are 


performed with equal munificence of spirit and finalit 


holds like a flag the virtues that the poet most 


Though Rilke at times experienced poverty, sickness 


and despair, he never forsook his class. His prid is s 
noble ancestry is always apparent; the praise of ma 
(though he had gone through hell at military schoo 5 


to visit it again) is often on his lips; one of his chie ows 
is his rootlessness. ““What sort of a life is it reall e crie 
“without a house, without inherited possession 

dogs ?”’ 

God was very close to him: in every clean an 
object; even, despite his aristocratic leanings 
things with humble uses. The finest of his Stori f God 
tells of a group of children who decide that God 
that one can take in one’s hand and put in one’s | 
carry about with one all day: God, in short, is a thimble 


which each of them has in turn for a Sometin t 





lay. 
midst of their play one of them calls out, ““Who has God 
now?” Rilke never made a satisfactory answer to that ques- 


tion. (Questions were always dearer to him than answers 
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ue that he could point to the thimble, but at the same 
] 


was intensely aware that the finger throbbed and was 





He might complain, yet he dared not judge. 








then, is to Thy liking, in this dost Thou take pleasure: that 
ld learn t idure all and not judge What are the 
hing {1 what the gr is? Thou alone knowest 
, 
years lat ft rope had stained 
} ] >: 
and i¢ t again Rilke 
° ~ 
hims¢ St Not to und 
+} 
oe t patience on- 
} } : 
id aevi he to the discip i€ 
p T ; 
ind a1 l € sO l ly 
> } 
t L\ the inheritors ol! 
‘ i phe. al 
) S¢ l 
! irtist, a unique 
} | 
be e soul of tne artist pierced with swords 
the ist, to go down into the dee; Oo Ss O} 
t probe, with patient zeal, the fungi and 
rl eto the young poet id Deén solemn 


l with 
imentation. 


tu mething 
n the more for us to do it. 


at is demanded of us: to have cour 
+} ] 





nost singu 





aah | 7] a“ .e 
( * not so sure about the nobility of sweet 
ve begin to suspect that the apothe 


il 
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osis of the difficult must make a dulcet sound in the ears of 
those who have the cunning or the strength to transfer their 
share of the burden and discomfort of the race to the backs 
of others; we find that the courage we most need is not “for 
the most extraordinary, the most singular, and the most in- 
explicable,” but for the most common. 

These notes began with a reference to the maturation of 
the sugar palm at the Botanical Garden. Let me add now 
that when a new generation springs from its seed, t] 
be two things to remember about the parent growth, tw 
equally important things: first, that it blossomed ; 
that it died. Stanley J. Kunitz 


A LETTER FROM IRELAND 


] 


Events in the Irish poetic firmament have been 


merous of late, and may be catalogued as follows: 

ticle upon recent Irish poetry in the Irish supplement the 
London Bookman; AE’s House of the Titans and Other 
Poems (publication) ; Lyle Donaghy’s Into the Light (pub 
lication) ; W. B. Yeats’s Resurrection The King the 
Great Clock Tower, and Wheels and Butterflies (plays at 
the Abbey Theatre and publications) ; and the new Irish 
Broadsides from the Cuala Press, which are edited by W. B. 


Yeats and F. R. Higgins. The Bookman article upon re- 
cent Irish poetry set everyone by the ears. It was evidently 
the work of an Irishman; but the name ‘‘Andrew Belis” is 


unknown here. Whoever he may be, he has an engaging 
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style and copious vocabulary, learning, and self-assurance. 

English critics as radical as Edith Sitwell and F. R. 
Leavis have lately been envying Irish poetry its possession 
of ubject matter of its own. Miss Sitwell has quoted 
W. B. Yeats’s early saying, “I filled my mind with the popular 


beliefs of Ireland’; and this has meant, says Mr. Leavis, 





that Mr. Yeats’s dream world is “something more than 
private, personal, and literary.”” But in the eyes of Andrew 
t is just this search for an external validation whicl 


en the bane of Irish poetry since Yeats. ‘“‘What, be a 


yorn, and lack a theme!” he exclaimed in The Wind- 
Stair. ‘The Irish therefore continue to adore the stuft 
r as orruptible, uninjurable, unchangeable, the 


stuff in their case being the “Ossianic goods.” Very few of 


— 1: , 
juaintance with the new thing that has 


OW an act 
1 


he old thing that has happened again, namely 


akdown of all subject, “whether current, historical, 


\ Belis e ts an objectless poetry, and whatever maj 
principle, it is certainly interesting to ob- 
ipplication at the hands of so acutely clever 


} 


. , ee 
f those who meet with his approval 


me OT 
known outside Ireland: Mrs. Blanaid Sal- 
thor of Hello Eternity, Percy Ussher, the trans- 

ni cking measures of Brian Merriman’s famous Irish 
poem Midnight Court, Denis Devlin, and Brian Coffey. 
t published a joint volume of verse in 1930. 


Their work has since been found chiefly in The Dublin 


r222 
LIII } 
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Magazine, and the poems of Denis Devlin in particular 
—he has lately been appointed a professor of literaturs 
the National University—have aroused an interest that has 
not been confined to the extreme partisans of the modern 
istic school and the anti-celticists. One name is oddly enough 
absent from Mr. Belis’s list, that of Samuel Beckett, author 
of a clever study of Proust and of a book of very Joycean 
short stories (lately banned by the Irish Censor) entitled 
More Kicks Than Pricks; surely Mr. Beckett has written 
in Alba an admirable example of the objectless poem de- 
siderated : 

Before morning you shall be here 

and Dante and the Logos and all strata and mysteries 

and the branded moon 


beyond the white plane of music 
that you shall establish here before morning. 


Another poet whose name is unaccountably absent from this 


account of recent Irish poetry is Padraic Fallon who 
has claims, I think, to be regarded as the most promis- 
ing of our younger men. His work has hitherto appeared 
chiefly in The Dublin Magazine, to which review he has 


also contributed much excellent criticism. 
Mr. Belis has a word of approbation for Lyle Donaghy; 


but Thomas MacGreevy (Poems, 1934), a young K 


man and a scholar in French literature, seems to him to have 
made the most important contribution to post-war Iris! 
poetry, because he has seen that it is the act and not the 


object of perception that matters. Neither Mr. MacG 
nor Mr. Donaghy are members of the Irish Academy, and 
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indeed the commendations of Mr. Belis seem to have been 
founded on principles directly opposite to those which have 
dictated the choice of selections for membership of that body. 
As F. R. Higgins, secretary of the Academy, has lately ob- 
served, Irish poets now stand between two chasms, on the 
one side the European chasm created by the fear of being 
out-of-date in matters of craft and subject; on the other the 
chasm created by the tyranny of the popular convention 
\ refuses the title of Irish poetry to any work which is 
not a metricization of the naive sentiments of the patriotic 


press, a rhymed abstract of what is rather grandiloquently 


called the religious and national consciousness of the race. 
E’s new volume, The House of the Titans, is interest- 

ing this connection; I see that a reviewer in one of our 
daily papers says that his poetry can be of no interest to 
Irish readers because it is so evidently the work of a non- 
Catholic, whereas to the left-wingers AE is obviously the 
itiquarian oO! all the poets who maintain the modern 
Anglo-Irish tradition of verse (“he enters the heart’s desire 
with such precipitation as positively to protrude into the 
vO Certainly AE is a conservative in the sense that he 
ret an obstinate affection for the old poetical properties 
ot the Celtic movement, the gods, the heroes and the land 
of t ver young; he has never wished, like Mr. Yeats, to 
“go naked. \lso he continues to work within the tradi- 
tional metres. Yet his new volume is not mere repetition, 


for it achieves in many places a new music and in his au 


dacio interpretation of Shakespeare’s sonnets, founded 
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upon a dream in which the Dark Lady seemed to speak, he 

escapes from abstract imagery and “starry” philosophies, re- 

vealing himself as a virile dramatic poet with a command of 

a muscular blank verse which if not modern in technique is | 
at least wholly his own. 

The Council of the Academy has now presented its prizes 
to the three Irish authors who had won its awards as writers 
of imaginative prose, of drama, and of Irish for 1933. The 
prize of £100 for imaginative prose fell to Lord Dunsany 
for his Curse of the Wise Woman and Lord Dunsany was 
at the same time (rather belatedly) elected to full member- 
ship of the Academy. Brinsley MacNamara received 
dramatic award, and that given for Irish went to Muiris 
O’Sullivan, the Blasket islander and author of (in English 
translation) Twenty Years A-Growing, who is now a mem- 
ber of the Civic Guard. Hearing of this last award one 
recalled the passage in Ave where the late George Moore 
spoke of his regrets at not having learnt Irish as a boy: “the 
novel I dreamed of [in Irish] would have been a great lit- 
erary event, but now the fate of Irish is decided, unless in- 
deed genius awakens in one of the Islands off the coast; if 


my 1 1 | 1) 


such an one were to write a book about lls island he would 


rank above all living writers . . . but the possibility of genius 
arising in the Aran Island seemed a little remote. Mi 


O’Sullivan is not a genius, but he has written a book 
is in many respects unique. 
Joseph M.H 








REVIEWS 


LANDSCAPE WITHOUT FIGURES 


] 


Variations on a Time Theme, by Edwin Muir. J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., London. 
In a recent article on the Auden school of poetry, Mr. 
Muir rightly complained that while “it is sincere, vigorous 
and in the popular sense original, it does not penetrate to 


+ } + 


any great depth, and deliberately avoids t 


1e passions that 
traditi nas always regarded as the protoundest ; passions 
the generation before, Mr. Eliot was still able to 
treat.” And while it would be unwise to liken Mr. Muir’s 
il standpoint too closely to Mr. Eliot’s, their out- 


ok is certainly many ways the same. They belong to the 


me generation, the convictions of both are primarily re- 
igious, and both are critical alike of defensive reaction 
leterministic communism in the working out of a world 
less spiritually than economically sound. The in- 

Mr. Eliot, indeed, is reflected here and there in 

Mr. Muir’s poetry, and the imagery of at least three of 


-n Variations is reminiscent of The Waste Land: 


Now these dead stones 


Among dead stones, where the late nomads pitch 
Dheir igl tents. 

Ur at most 
Che shad f our ancestors, lingering yet, 


Play in the ruins of their former house. 
Lhe landscape of the sequence is twilight, wintry and for- 


saken—a No Man’s Land between known past and lack- 
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lustre future. The responses to traditional self-question- 
ings are stock in so far as they are inevitable. They are the 
responses of one who finds himself adrift in a time which 
knows no extra-temporal reference, horrified alike by the 
knowledge of uncheckable progression and absence of all 
no-motion. 

The infidel congregation of mankind 

Flap sullenly upon the grinding storm, 

Slow-motion flight over a bottomless road, 

Or clinical fantasy begotten by 

The knife of demon Time the vivisector 

Incising nightmares. 

Yet I thought they moved. 

If these are the responses of one more immediately alive 
to the time-flux than to the Bergsonian flux of conscious 
states, it is still rather a pity, perhaps, that the implications 
of Serialism did not lead Mr. Muir into speculation along a 
line more or less new to poetry. In Serialism, indeed, lies 


the very best counterblast to the determinism into which 


traditional time-speculation is apt to lead. 


There is a stream 
We have been told of. Where it is 
We do not know. But it is not a dream, 
Though like a dream. We cannot miss 
The road that leads us to it. Fate 
Will take us there that keeps us here. 
Neither hope nor fear 
Can hasten or retard the date 

Of our deliverance; when we shall leave this sa 

And enter the unknown and feared and longed-for land. 


In its very statement of faith, indeed, the verse is sugges 
tive of time-defeatism. And in view of Mr. Muir's antt- 


determinism and his avowed faith not only in religion, but 
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Landscape Without Figures 
also in the new and better order of things to come, this 
apparent defeatism is rather anomalous. 

But whatever the mood or state from which the Varia- 
tions derive, there can be no doubt that they belong to a 
high order of poetry. Their imagery is exact, the phrasing 
vement of the verse sensitive. Their adoption of half 


‘n different verse-forms proves them hide-bound by 


none. Such poetry, indeed, could spring only from the pro- 
foundest and sincerest emotion. It is certainly a poetry 
as nothing to fear of so-called originality “in the 


sense.” Mr. Muir is a poet who can handle tradi- 


] : } 


ial with the sureness and individuality of the 


D. G. Bridson 





FROM MIST WE BREATHED 


No Apology for Poetrie, and Other Poems Written 1922- 


yy Sherry Mangan. Bruce Humphries, Inc. 

ese poems contend against the melancholic sloth which 

SS ( tuous wisdom during the World Boom. Man- 
gan se alternate title for his E pithalami yn is The Blessed 
Thomas Eliot Compared to the Mist We Breathe, states 
the ds for his contest thus: “In the beginning there 
Love and Death. Lately only Death has been 

I now we're sick of Death. lired, ergo, of 
1 OCs From this dilemma the title poem, once called 
Lhe [Hell with Poesie, jumps. ‘The Prologue makes the 

ti m which the Acrobat performs various stunts, Pas 


e rebound Uhe Epilogue is the Acrobat’s net. 


622Q) 
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He defends his inclusion of clashing numbers on the 
grounds of Whitman’s Emersonian apology, “I am large, | 
contain multitudes.” But it is more immediate to observe 
of the contents, as Mangan observes of titles in general, 
that there are three schools: “‘the affected, the affected, and 
the affected.”’ In this book we have a diversity less of per 
sons speaking than of manners in speech. And this is propet 
enough. Surely, if all titles to poetry must be affected, so 
much the more then must their contents be. It is impor- 
tant only to determine what a given poem affects and whet! 


er the poet ever affects sincerity. 


Sut the trouble (and there seems to be some t re 
was that an agile, clear mind withdrew from an unclear and 
stiffening society, not so much for safety as for ad 


into a world of Love and Letters. It is because this fan- 
tastic world is firmly grounded in fact that it shifted be- 
neath the fancy. Mangan found his exploration more tire- 
some than staying at home; but he is not ready to turn his 


agile clarity upon the factual society which surrounds him 


Thirty of these poems are in academic styles: 
quatrains, antique meters, John D. Harvard sonnets (D. 
standing for Donne). In half of them the pre-cast forms 


for thought and sound do not let the ideas inside sho 


through. But the bulk of the book (solid beating n 


arguments and ruminations upon sex) is in a counter-aca 





demic style, rich in muted metrical variants. Intellectu 
it is built on ornamental tags of comparative literature 


original tongues. In diction, this style comes fron 
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From Mist We Breathed 


mings comes from, for instance 


is Hi. 
ld « 


In shar p deca >\ lla- 
Harem. 


its origi 


as 


overtitled llelujah of Hercules in the 


e book wo ate sentimentally wit 


ms were 


for the Acrobat’s last form of entertainment. He 
off his spangled tights and strikes a fresh attitude 

Simple-Minded. Sherry Mangan is expert in the erudite 
t “ } ° +} 

contemporary verse because he is at home n tne 

e tradition of the grand manner. He has the saving 

of wit h turns against the erudite and emerge 





. “- " ° ; . 
1 Second Innocence. He affects the sincere, as seen in 
S Suddent 
more rs but with thi ne spring newly love 
and at i e and loved | ve 
rently blessing all 
I I re halcyor 
vy H Thank You 
B 1 ou to think 
Ind I I ¢ 
thin ets out from und ibbis! 


: or 
is the positive pc 


| a 


al articles move mo tre than his 
the realms ot t 
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lady lady 
gentle lady 
little lady 
of my heart 


the rest words only 
words which let time take 
leaving me you. Fete Wi hosine 


AVALANCHE OF WORDS 
Avalanche of April, by Kimball Flaccus. C. Scribner’ 
As a nearly exact contemporary to Kimball Fla 

\ I 


have for several years been in the easiest and, I hope 


sympathetic of positions for watching his work. In p1 
tory school and college publications | erse has 
placed with the outstanding. Now, at only twenty 
Flaccus has produced his first book, and Avalanch 
abruptly shifts him to a different critical ground. 


one may, one cannot review a very young poet’s bo 
out some consideration of its author’s youth, b 
same time the publication of a book is quite righ 
rant for criticism of the art displayed therein put 
In effect the young poet says, by the fact o s f 
that he is ready to be judged no longer simply o: 
grounds. 

There are many flaws in Avalanche of April and | 
they all come under one heading. ‘They are the fail 
a poet who has a fine ear for words but only th 
of a mastery of them. Their most damaging effect 


complete diffusion of the material. That content 
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te worthy. Mr. Flaccus has written a series of poems 


or, a series of stanzas designed to construct one long 


in praise of the New Hampshire country. He has 
New Hampshire landscape as a background, but 
intimately allied with the foreground of his thought. 


s landscape he sees—and indeed experiences—strengt 


ind a kind of rigid passion. He displays these as the 

: his particu design for living. He displays these 
fashion, occasionally objective but essentially per- 
awing them through his experience and his search 

Yet his evident knowledge and intelligence are 

s by his inability to control his medium. His lyric 
there are good ones—do not cohere. He has 

his poems, and again and again they tear them- 








10ns.,. 


t by their scattering dire 


In the blank verse he employs for the bedy of his book 
= i ; es 
is heavily on the adjective—in itself a bad 
ative rather than the st ‘tural. To use 
] } 9 ‘ ] Ce ] 
st m Envoi, the one completely successful 
} | 
m in the col 
t wrthern hills are ribbed with granite 
Oldest of all New England stones, 
Chat rdened when this m lanet 
d ed, and felt the need of bones 
\I erse is mainly boneless. It does not build, 
S] s, and instead of the athletic blank verse he is ap- 
rent orking or he strikes only a monotone without 
lit, ¢ x, or revelation. In the opening Jnvocation the 
poe rbout by rhyme, in the stanzas themselves 
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by image. That is, for example, when he menti 
dark red,” he buries it with “Like blood on 


swords of the ancient dead’’; and further, he te 


and latest work, the earliest per receives s 
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yns ‘‘trillium, ‘ 
the stained h 
‘Ils how hills ' 


bewildered by autumn “turn to run in terror,” or | e 
Whitman read at Dartmouth, “Even the leaves stopped ‘ 
rustling in the elms.’ Such things are the untruths of in 
mature verse. 

In view of the fine success of the strictly-formed / 
my final conviction is that in such tight, hard ways of verse 
will Kimball Flaccus develop and strengthen his w 

Winft ¢ j ] v nie \ ; 
RILKE IN TRANS! 

Rainer Maria Rilke: Poems, translated fron e | 

by J. B. Leishman. Hogarth Press, Lond 

With every successive translation of tl ) 
poetry and prose—of Rainer Mar Rilke, th s 
tor rejoicing. Not that the worl 
was not dene well in the recent lle-\ ( 
the Duineser Elegien), but a great poet, one of ( 
very great, has been further reveal to 
itself is something accomplished. The ve ( 
Rilke’s greatness, his facility and simplicity, t 
the rewriting of his poems in another idiot 
by comparison. Because of Rilke’s elusiveness, t 
will often elude the translator. Mr. J. B. ] 
here gathered his translations of some three do Rilke 
lyrics. Though he says these derive from the poe st 





Rilke in Translation 


Nevertheless the selections represent a large, perhaps the 


best creative span. Whether or not he may have been 
guided by the fact, roughly one-half of the poems trans- 


ited are already familiar to readers of German in the 
1 


small popular edition of the Insel Biicherei. 


Some few poems Mr. Leishman has rendered exquisitely 
into English and we cannot quarrel with him that these 
ire not more. All translation is necessarily uneven, as Rilke, 
lf a great translator from the English and French, 


might have attested. Mr. Leishman has frequently, as in 











The Knight, one of his most successful translations, been 
I ted h the knotty problem of what to do with 
masculine and feminine rhyme patterns. The feminine rhyme 
s notably at home in German, but far less so in English. 
Mr shn yuld seem to have solved his difficulty 
wisely rather than too literally, approximating the original 
ssible. In fact, in the matter of rhyme, the trans- 

at ldom “buckled by cramp and sting.” It is rather 
t neless poems, such as the long, difficult, tragic 
vers of Orpheus and Eurydice, tl Mr. Leishman 
see! ave missed not the cramp but curb and prop 

to have fallen in spots almost into prose. 

s a nice handling of the chivalric in The Knight 
and e romantic in The Boy (more successful as a poem 
n itself than Ludwig Lewisohn’s version, though neither 
translat is done anything with the internal rhymes that 
are the of three magic lines of the original), still the 
ntrus f these medieval qualities is deplorable else- 
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where. I refer to what was my chief disappointment among 
the translations: Annunciation, the Words of the Angel. 
It was not proper to have recourse to a stylized medievalism, 
as in addressing the Virgin, unnamed by Rilke, as “Lady,” 
nor to such Coleridge lines as ““With awe afire the heavenly 
choir Dissolve to contemplate.’”’ Good as they may be, their 
place is not here. Though Rilke’s worshipful attitud 

be akin to the Middle Ages, it is distinct) 
His mysticism is carried by the beauty of his verse; music 





is its vehicle. But in the translations, where the music 
occasionally fails, the concept breaks down and_ becomes 
far-fetched. 

Just as Rilke’s strength is a certain super-simplicity, so 
must a translation of him be simple, if it is to be adequate. 
Where Mr, Leishman has kept it so, it is good. 7 S pe 
tator illustrates my point. “The landscape like an open 
psalter Speaks gravely of eternity” is splendid. But the 
close of the poem, where the original is so strong, fails 
through overelaboration: the introduction of a “‘ 
flowers” that do not belong. One wretched rhyme in The 
Solitary, first of that name (“‘vegetables: on their tables’) 
must not be laid at Mr. Leishman’s door. It is unbelievabl 
bad enough in the German. 

If there are many trifles we could wish better done (for 
instance, that Mr. Leishman had left Queen Esther’s ruby 
a ruby and not generalized it into the less exciting “precious 
stones”), we can be glad that he has done a somewhat thank- 
less task well and at times excellently. Herman Sa 
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THE LAWGIVER OF SYMBOLISM 


The Esthetic of Stéphane Mallarmé, by Hasye Cooperman. 

The Koffern Press, New York. 

The more useful portions of Dr. Cooperman’s book are 
those which present the details of textual variation in certain 
of Mallarmé’s works and those which present parallel texts 
from Mallarmé’s Jgitur and Un Coup de Dés, and Shake- 


speare’s Hamlet. Even these portions, however, which 


tended to be factual and scholarly, suffer from the 
-—. s : ; : 
e which infects the theoretic portions of the book. It 


is the vice of good will, of wishful criticism. "Thus some 
of the exegesis is far-fetched and some of the parallels im- 
possible. In a collection of texts from Hamlet under 
heading of The Stars, this entry is made: 


I am but mad north-north-west: when the wind is 


soutl I know a hawk from a handsaw 


[ do not know what element, whether of scholarship or of 


common sense, is lacking, but I think Dr. Cooperman must 
} c ° 
hs 1 in the bottom of a well when she saw stars in 
this text; the dazzling sun indicated in Hamlet’s phrase 


wi itherwise have blinded her. 


The example is one among many, which need not impair 
the utility of the less enthusiastic items which make t! 
great bulk of Dr. Cooperman’s observations of fact and 
source; it is adduced here because it is characteristic of the 
method of the more ob\ iously important chapters on Mal- 


estheti These, too, are seen from the bottom 
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of a well, and with good excuse as the well is Mallarmé’s 
own, but none the less a bad vantage for criticism: the 
critic is too much identified with the corpus examined. Thus 
in the pursuit of Mallarmé from theory to poetry, we find 
constantly the palliative, the bald excuse, and the contorted 
defense; thus the logic is deprived of its consequence, the 
comment of its reliability, and we have criticism by fiat 

It is only interesting, for example (where it might have 
been conclusive), to hear that Mallarmé was a follower of 
Wagner in his theory of the fusion of the arts, but you 
cannot count much on an adherence which was effectual 
only in the vague suggestion, the abstract image, and the 
personal meaning. Again, we learn that Mallarmé wanted 
a poetry that was absolute and universal and completely 
disciplined; yet the poetry itself, in final effect, and espe- 
cially if we trust Dr. Cooperman’s analyses, seems almost 
adventitious and is certainly—in the extremity of its allusive- 
ness—provisional, eccentric, and specious. This contrast 
no doubt arises from the conflict of Mallarmé’s esthetic, his 
devout transcendental idealism, and his Hamlet neurosis— 
a conflict where in time the terms became interchangeable 
and unintelligible. All this is not Dr. Cooperman’s fault; 
she has merely taken the confusion of intention and produc- 
tion which she found in Mallarmé’s work and attempted to 
examine it with only a scholar’s equipment, a little history 
and a vast amount of appreciation thrown in. 

The tools were inadequate for their proper purpose: to 
show the substance of the unimpeachable fact that Mallarme 
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was often a deeply-moving poet and an extremely bad tech- 
nical philosopher, and that the moving quality of his poetry 
had nothing to do with the bad philosophy. It is perhaps 
best to leave esthetics for the most part to the technical 
hilosophers who can abuse them without harm to poetry; 
and Mallarmé is a case in point. It was his esthetics, as 
they became impregnated with his private brand of trans- 
endental idealism, that gradually transformed what he 
meant to be profoundly intelligible poetry, so disciplined as 
to be completely objective, into the private and ineluctable 
assertion of a bodiless absolute. He seems to have thought 
in the end, that the common helps to objective expression 
such as the particles, connectives, and pronouns, were hin- 
drances to his purpose, and further, in his pursuit of im- 
possible suggestive precision, he must have felt that the 
substance he had in mind was defaced by anything more 
definite than the obscurest available allusion. That his poetry 
none the less survives and moves, only shows that he was 
master of that religious magic which is in the collocation 
of words and to which we assent whenever it is declared. 
In sh 


he, too, knew a hawk from a handsaw. ‘The rest was mostly 


rt, when the words blew at his back and warmed him, 


invention, and for us old hat; but it takes the irony of Dr. 
Cooperman’s treatise to prove it. 
R. P. Blackmur 
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RECENT MAGAZINES 


The present moment in Europe offers literary journalism a crisis 
even more acute than that of the war years. During that havoc, 
authorship was either stopped by conscription or freely bent to the 
uses of militant journalism and popular excitem 
yond the exceptional, could take a pardonable holi mh t 
and count on seeing their lapses forgiven after the immediate de- 








rangement of civilization had passed. During the present h of 
suspense and hanging violence, however, a similar immu f 
intelligence does not exist, nor can an equal reservation motive 
be credited to writers and journalist s who now live inside the 
packed boundaries of rival nationalisms and dictator As a 
result, magazines of independent purposes are rapidly ut 
of existence. Politics, patriotism, and partisan aims la jut 
on most of the influential magazines of the Central and S 
countries, and their demands on talent are far more thor g 


and insidious than the coertions of w: 
unofficial creative effort is, if poss evel i 

familiar intolerance of the philistine and democratic West \ year 
ago we gave some account of the huge gr l 








owth of Fascist 








in Italy where archaeology, philology, tor ind almos I 
other department of research have their organs of pt 
where creative journals have been swept freely into th 
of patriotic fervor. We do not have access to Russian jout 
the Russian chronicles of John Cournos in The Criterion, 
Mirsky in The Adelphi, ot George Reave in Books 1] 
of J. E. Poutermann in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise gi i 
an account of the situation in the U. S. S. R. as can be expected 
from the intelligent prejudices of these unofficial obser 
Germany the new régime was quick to |] its stam z 
zines, even on such respected organs of serious opinion the 
Neue Rundschau; now, after two years of Nazi state 
days of Aktion and Der Sturm seem of almost legendat tiquity 
The harm that outruns good is quickly seen in this contr ( 
tural resources, with heavy toll paid by literary stan 
and intelligence. 

In November the Nouvelle Revue Francaise published an a t 


of one of the most important literary ev 





the First Congress of Soviet Writers, August 
17-31, 1934. The findings of this con, pr | mat 


ter for discussion in all quarters of European journalism, a the 
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ides contributions from such delegates as Gorki, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, reports on novel and drama from 
raux, Gerasimova, Alexis Tolstoy, and Tchou- 
ne n poetry from Boukharine, Demjan, Biedny, 


nak and foreign act ints trom 








\ pathizers like 


The whole record is valuable for 








and acts as a convenient uction to the 
sd elsewhere. The Revue i 
n t g items 
re raphical 
] I | Far 
ti 
i al 





s aul Valéry on Quéstions de Poési 





ing f an unpublished collaboratior f Baudelaire, 
des Thédtres de Parts. We also notice, 
s ¢ painting, Maurice Sachs’s Contre les Peintres 

Gertrude Stein on Vollard et le pre 








r Salon 














t summer was preceded by an e y on Miss 

st before her American unvei 
h monthlies afford little opportunity for 
The Rez ly blished 
I de ush, an 
| ntec, two en- 
J Cy? uis Bertrand 
Paul d de Vigny 
\goult, chronicles—books by 
1 Victor Giraud, drama by René Doumic, and 


mostiy on 


Che Revue de I r 
I i e Donnay 


hi i] 


nical 





matters, has 





nd Sée on Le Thédtre et la Vie, the Goncourt 

R Vercel’s nouvelle Une Princesse, Roland Dor- 
hez Octave Mirbeau, D. H. Lawrence’s story 

s Iles, and some engaging verses by R. de Mont 

l Maison heureuse. The Revue de Paris has 


eign discussion and fiction from men like 





A i 

iam Faulkner, Galsworthy, and Johan Bojer, 

islation) of Margaret Ken- 

ant Nymph, here called Tessa. There have 
the theatre by Porché, on Jules Romains by 

Le Mouvement littéraire by Henry Bidou. The 





in Giraudoux’s tr: 
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Mercure de France has supplied its twenty-four annual mauve-bound 
bundles of essays, chronicles, reviews, researches, and all but suf- 
focated poems. The best of these have been by André Druelle, Amélie 
Murat, Henry Dérieux, and Paul Lorenz. Recent issues have also 
carried articles on A pollinaire en Rhénanie et les “Rhénanes” d’ “Al- 
cools,” on Baudelaire et Balzac, on Huysmans et Camille Lemonnier, 
on Essence de la Poésie (Pierre Rollaine), as well as inedited docu- 
ments of Chausson and Debussy. 

The two German periodicals of advanced literary standards that 
demand foreign attention are still the Newe Rundschau and Corona 
Bulletins like the Literaturblatt and Neue Literatur are consumed 
by monthly statistics, anniversaries, and bibliographies, wh 
mestic Monatshefte like Westermann’s or Verhalen und Klassing’s 
purvey family fiction, racial zeal, and prospects of the coming 
abundance. The Neue Rundschau, issued ever since its beginning 
by the famous publishing house of S. Fischer, opened its December: 
issue with a series of sixteen memorial tributes on the de 
that patron of writers; these included contributions from Thomas 
Mann, Ernst Rowohlt, Otto Flake, Hermann Hesse, Oskar Loerke, 
and Richard Beer-Hofmann. During its past year the Rundschau 
has printed much admirable literature in addition to copious : 
counts of modern affairs and international relations; it has inc 
Ernst Stein’s translations of Yeats’s play, Der Strand won Baile 
(not entirely up to the standard of Henry von Heiseler’s earlier 
versions), D. H. Lawrence’s Unterwegs, Johannes Jensen’s En- 
glische Portrdéts, Hauptmann’s essay Das Drama im geistigen Leben 
der Volker and his romance Das Meerwunder, and essay Wal 
ter Bauer on Georg Kolbe’s sculpture, Peter Suhrkamp Knu 
Hamsun (one of several tributes on this author’s seventy birth- 
day), K. H. Ruppel on René Schickele, and Ferruccio Busoni’s 
Freundesbriefe. Corona finished its fifth year with no decline what- 





do- 























ever in its consistently high standards and admirable typography. 
It has printed poems by Hermann Burte, Henry von Heiseler, Leo- 
pold Weber (a notable long poem in irregular verse called 
Odysseus im Totenreiche), and translations from Karel van de 
Woestijne and W. Ivanov. Its articles have included Karl Voss- 


ler’s on Symbolische Denkart und Dichtung, Martin Bodmer’s on 
Selma Lagerlof (another Northern author widely honored recently 

Hofmannsthal’s posthumous Aufzeichnungen, the Jugenderinnerun- 
gen of the Princes von Thurn u. Taxis-Hohenlohe, book notes by 
Fritz Ernst, and an interesting fragment on Oriental conceptions of 
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Western civilization called Yalu, by Paul Valéry, written in 1896. 
Corona adheres closely to the neo-classic and symbolist principles 
of the pre-War generation; its publication of Hofmannsthal and 
Valéry is by way of invoking their authority; but at present it 
stands without important rivals among German literary organs. 
Italian journals flourish between the twin goads of rivalry and 
cultural union. Every science has its rivista and every art its 
antulogia. Historical studies are laid forth in the Riwista Storica 
Italiana and the Nuowa Rivista Storica; general culture in the 
Rivista di Cultura and the Rassegna Italiana—a few titles from a 
[he two outstanding monthlies are the Nuova Antologia 








and the Rassegna Nazionale, both of Rome. In December the 
former provided two novelties, a set of seven lyrics by Pirandello 
and one of three fables by D’Annunzio. There have also been 
articles on Chateaubriand’s Ritorno a Roma, on Horace’s bimillen- 
nium n L’Americano come lo sl parla, on the ] uropean theatre by 
Silvio d’ Amico, on J! Leopardi morale by F. Moroncini, and in 
de] ver an essay by Carlo Linati of svecial interest to our read- 
ers Emmanuel Carnevali, Un Poeta Italiano Emigrato, with 
many translations of his verse in it. This magazine, devoted much 
also to politics and geography, is in its eighty-ninth year. The 


Rassegna Nazionale is in its fifty-fifth. In October it honored Un 
) ] / j 


Imico dellItalia, the French poet Pierre de Nolhac, and 





printed his Liriche Inedite. It has printed recently poems by vari- 
ous modern lyrists—Alessandrini, Moretta, Celletti, and translations 
from Supervielle and Faure. Last February it published two essays 


' 
n glish subjects—Lawrence Binyon, Poeta and Gabriele Rossetti. 


lian magazines of more modern purposes are Il Convegno, 
a re of literature and arts from Milan; La Cultura, a crowded 
liter newspaper from Turin which prints many reviews on 





sign authors, including the only regular notices of English and 


books we have noticed in Italian journals; and Ugo 
handsome review Pan, now in its third year, from Florence. 
rnal is apparently the advance-guard of experiment; it 
bi essays on Carducci and Villon with discourses on Jazz 
set forth in the best printed pages to be found among 
ul luxurious periodicals. La Critica, Croce’s distin- 
sophical and critical journal from Naples, and Circoli, 
c contemporary from Genoa, continue to add lustre to 
their vecial fields 


recent accounts of The Criterion, Scrutiny, The Adelphi, 
and New Verse, reports on several other English journals may be 
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added. The New English Weekly met in the autumn a severe loss 
in the death of its editor and founder, A. R. Orage, but has since 
announced that it will continue. Orage’s death was marked by 
many tribute letters and a memorial issue in November. The re 
views continue in their spirited form, and there have been frequent 
essays by Williams and Pound, the former on American subjects, 
the latter on Cummings, Jean Cocteau Sociologist, and Time Lag in 
the American Wilderness. Two other London magazines have 
weathered new fortunes. Life and Letters did not long persist 


under the intelligent direction of Hamish Miles; it has shifted from 
the house of Cape to that of Constable, and now appears un 
direction of Ellis Roberts, with advice from the original fo 
Desmond MacCarthy. It is too early to perceive any 


y mat 
changes from Mr. Miles’s encouraging improvement on Mr. 
Carthy. Yeats’s The Great Clock Tower, poems by Audet 
ney, and Phoebe Ashburner, tributes to Orage by Denis Saurat 
to Roger Fry by Michael Sadler, essays by G. M. Young 
Gibbon, Eimar O’Duffy, and fiction by Mary Butts and 


McAlmon give the present range of talents. The reviews are 





and not exceptional. The staid and prosy Bookman of London has 
now been suspended and its name merged with The Lendon Mer 
cury, which has also suffered, at last, the departure of Sir John 


Squire and come through very nicely under the new edit 
R. A. Scott-James. Except in format, the change is at once i 
and here we may be sure that any change is for the best. P 
by Yeats, Sylvia Warner, William Plomer, Charles Madge v1 
Muir, Clifford Dyment, and Stella* Gibbons have provided intro- 
ductory distinction. There have been good articles by Stepl 





Spender (4 Modern Writer in Search of a Subject), Muir (The 
Present Language of Poetry), Edwin Ellis (After Nijinsky), E. M 
Forster (Battersea Rise), and Michael Orpen (Poetry and Propa- 


ganda). A series of letters from George Moore to Mr. Shirley 
Atchley of Athens gave highly interesting information on his writ- 
ing of Aphrodite in Aulis. Art is reported by Herbert Read (now 
editor of The Burlington Magazine), films by Martin Herne, play 
by A. V. Cookman, collecting by I. A. Williams, and the reviews 
of books, by a list of very mixed but reputable names, are the best 
now to be had in England outside the quarterlies and the weekly 
Spectator. If the Mercury has entered upon a vita nuova, we are 











among the first to wish it, courtesy mingled with desperation, a 
Godspeed. 
An English journal of special distinction to which high respect 
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of marked promise in any branch of writing. These fellowships, of 
$1,000 each, will be assigned on the evidence of submitted manu- 
scripts and three recommending sponsors, Enquiries and candidacies 
may be submitted, before May 1, 1935, to the Company at 2 Park 
Street, Boston. 

Literary America, of 175 Fifth Ave., New York, announces $1,000 
in prizes and premiums in the fields of verse and short story, the 
poetry judges to be Joseph Auslander, Eda Lou Walton, and Leo- 
nora Speyer, and the story jury Clifton Fadiman, Harrison Smith, 
Tess Slessinger, and Irita van Doren. 

The Abbey Theatre Players of Dublin are in America for an- 
other tour of principal cities in their famous repertory of plays 
Besides various new comedies and older established plays, they are 
presenting short poetic plays by Synge, Yeats, and Lady Gregory 
Of Mr. Yeats they are presenting his very recent dramatic work 
The Resurrection and The Words on the Window Pane, which are 
now collected in Wheels and Butterflies, his new volume fron 
Macmillan Company, and The King of the Great Clock 
issued from the Cuala Press in December. 

The Cuala Press, 133 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, announces a 








new series of monthly Broadsides, resembling their earlier series 
of several years ago, to be edited by W. B. Yeats and F. R. Hig- 
gins. Each sheet will be hand-printed and decorated by modern 
Irish artists, and will contain at least one traditional and one mod- 
ern Irish poem, the ballads to be accompanied by their music. The 


Broadsides will be sold singly, and also in sets to be bound at the 
end of the series. The charm of the Cuala Broadsides, like 
those Harold Monro used to issue from the Poetry Bookshop of 
London, strongly recommends this revival of an old form of verse 
publication. 

Stephen Spender, the English poet, is this spring issuing his first 
collection of essays, Modern Poetry and Beliefs, including his already 


published papers on Yeats, Joyce, Eliot, and the social concerns of 
contemporary poets. 
Faber & Faber, of London, have announced for spring publication 


a new full-length Play, as yet unnamed, by T. S. Eliot 

The Westminster Magazine, of Oglethorpe University, Ga., is 
devoting its spring issue to an anthology of current American and 
English poets edited by Ezra Pound; the American section | 
assembled by T. C. Wilson, and the English by John Drummond 





is been 
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, Mr. William Butler Yeats, of Dublin, Ireland, needs no intro- 
uction to our readers; his most recent appearance in PoETRY was 

December issue with two groups of new poems, the Super- 
al Songs and Three Songs to the Same Tune. His present 








play is his latest work in this form, which his readers know as 
deriving from the Japanese Noh drama; it is a pendant to the 
title play of his latest book, The King of the Great Clock Tower, 
issued by the Cuala Press of Dublin late in 1934. In the preface 
to that volume Mr. Yeats describes his return to poetry after a 
tw ar inactivity, and his submission of his play to various judges 
—poets and friends, “I am in my sixty-ninth year,” he said, “prob- 
ably I should stop writing verse, I want your opinion upon some 
verse I have written.” The responses varied from the full ap- 
some judges to the dislike of one poet (recognizable by fol- 

lowers of modern poetry) who urged a reading of the works of 


Douglas. “I was like Panurge consulting oracles as to 
he should get married and rejecting all that did not con- 








fi own desire,” says Mr. Yeats. Out of this controversy 
came ther play on the plot used in The King of the Great Clock 
T ox 1 revenge and dance before a severed head, and this we 
il One song is used in both plays. 
Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J., is the author 
f Al Oue Ouiere, Kora in Hell, Sour Grapes, and other books, 
including Collected Poems, 1923-34, issued last year. He has ap- 
pear many times in Porrry since our early volumes, and was 
var the Guarantors Prize in 1931. 
M Mavid Cornel DeJong, of Providence, R. I., is the author of 
t Belly Fulla Straw (1934), but has not yet collected his 
stori ind poems. 
M larold Rosenberg, of New York, has been an editor of the 
é tal quarterly, The New Act, and has written both verse 
ism for Poetry and other journals. 
M | is Zukofsky, of New York, edited an Ol jectivists’ Num- 
t f ‘ ¥ in February. 1931. He later edited 4n Objectivists’ 
i y for To Publishers, and collaborated with René Taupin 
stud Le Style A pollinaire. 
N rl hn Bostelmann, of Rutherford, N. J., has appeared in 
et ournals and elsewhere. 
Mr. A, E. Johnson lives in Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Soe 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 


Wheels and Butterflies, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Landscape West of Eden, by Conrad Aiken. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

A Winter Diary, by Mark van Doren. Macmillan Co. 

The Human Dawn, by J. Redwood Anderson, Oxford Univ. Press. 

Sark and Other Poems, by Joseph Braddock. Basil Blackwell, Ox- 
ford. 

Poems, et cetera, by David Greenhood. Helen & Bruce Gentry. San 
Francisco. 

Living Waters, by Richard Whitwell. C. W. Daniel Co., London. 

“Deaf Walls,’ Poems of Edmond Kowalewski. Symphonist Press, 
Philadelphia. 

From the Hid Battlements, by Dom Placid. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

A Basket of Flowers and Other Poems, by R. J. Reith. Stratford Co, 

Dawn, by C. Burnstein. Richard G. Badger. 

In the Shadow of the Cross, by Elihu Nakao, Shok-shok-do, Kama- 
kura, Japan. 


ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 
The Smart Set Anthology, edited by Burton Rascoe and Groff 
i 


Conklin. Reynal & Hitchcock, N. Y. 

Beacon Lights of Literature, Book Four, by Rudolph W. Chamberlain. 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hamline Poems, edited by Thos. P. Beyer. Emerson G. Wulling, 
Minneapolis. 

Make It New, by Ezra Pound. Faber & Faber, London. 

Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, by Maud Bodkin, Oxford Univ. Press. 

Middleton Murry, A Study in Excellent Normality, by Rayner Hep- 
penstall. Jonathan Cape, London, 








